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WHITHER MANKIND 


ablest, most thoughtful, balanced, and altogether encouraging 
critical estimate present-day civilization have had yet.” 
New York Sun. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
BucHAN $1.29 


for the sanity its judgment, the value its 
criticisms, and the literary beauty its Montreal Star. 


SHORT STORIES MODERN WRITERS 


From the pen Richard Garnett, Ambrose Bierce, Henry, 
and others. 


LONGMANS, GREEN COMPANY 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 


GOING MAKE SPEECH? 
HOW SPEAK PUBLIC 
FRANK KIRKPATRICK $2.00 


This advanced 1937 approach public speaking recognizes three 
problems; that the formal public speaker, the informal speaker, 
and the average adult who wishes speak wisely and well before 
committee meeting, group friends, his town meeting. 


COME ORDER 


simple text parliamentary usage, complete enough for all 
ordinary purposes authoritative correctness form and 
procedure. Especially suitable for use clubs and societies. 


ARMS AND THE MEN 


The incredible story international traffic arms, article 
which Dr. Murray Butler calls greatest sensation since the 
World 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 


Adelaide Plumptre 


For some time past, psychologists have been re-iterating that are 
never too young learn and that, within few hours birth, infant 
starts its education. But the idea that age does not much destroy 
modify our powers assimilating new material not familiar. 
Yet experience all parts the world proving thaa life does not 
necessarily close down forty nor any other age; but goes 
developing just long the will the individual refuses relinquish 
its throne. fact the various ages life can longer standardized 
labelled. Youth longer the general acceptance 
the term and age refuses continuous and 
lifelong process, the powers the individual are the 
experience life. 

With this conception life becoming more general, the idea adult 
education naturally gains force and its effect very clearly seen 
Canadian society the present time. 

address given the National Director Adult Education 
the recent meeting the Ontario Educational Association gave con- 
clusive evidence the development many types adult education 
the Dominion. The great demand for libraries perhaps the most 
encouraging this movement. the two extremes the 
Dominion, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia report very 
complete systems public library facilities, aided the initial stages 
the assistance the Carnegie Corporation and the provincial govern- 
ments. Nova Scotia, there are some thirteen hundred travelling 
libraries with related scheme visual and radio education the 
schools. the West, the Women’s Institutes and Farm 
organizations have voiced their sense the need books; and The 
Lady Tweedsmuir working out plan whereby, through these asso- 
libraries may made available for the people the prairies 
and that these books should, turn, related the study groups 
which are making the lack adequate library facilities increasingly 
apparent. 

Does not appear the many scattered and unrelated forms 
education Canada were beginning take some definite 
shape, and that are, perhaps, witnessing the evolution Canadian 
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idea adult education which will develop along lines its own and 
perhaps finally produce something characteristic has already 
evolved the Scandinavian nations Europe? another meeting 
the O.E.A., Miss Grace Anderson’s description Study Circles 
Sweden provoked unusually brisk discussion and revealed many 
points contact with Canadian groups: but perhaps the most 
able feature the meeting the Adult Education Section the 
was the interest revealed co-operative movements all parts the 
country. The work St. Francis Xavier University Antigonish and 
its remarkable effect upon the life the fishermen, farmers, and mine- 
workers familiar many our readers, but not generally 
known that there recrudescence interest co-operative 
movements the west and Ontario. Mr. Drummond Wren the 
Workers’ Educational Association reported extraordinary demand for 
lectures and libraries dealing with this subject Ontario and 
Corbett emphasized the same tendency the prairie provinces, differing 
from previous movements this direction the stress laid upon the 
necessity thorough study the economic theory underlying the 
practice co-operative institutions. Perhaps would more accurate 
say that the demand for co-operative experimentation now growing 
out the study economic theory and thus closely connected with 
the movement for Adult Education. 

The importance the habit lifelong education safeguard 
democracy was emphasized more than once. days when democracy 
seems steadily retreating before the advancing forces Fascism 
and Communism, the self-imposed discipline voluntary study appears 
offer some hope maintaining the individual liberty which underlies 
political and intellectual freedom. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE FINE ARTS 
President Sherwood Fox 
University Western Ontario, London. 


cannot get very well with nothing but obviously useful 
things. After all, anything which makes people glad alive 

his excellent editorial the February number Adult Learning 
Dr. Peter Sandiford renews the encouragement offered modern 
psychologists (and which cannot restated too often) that adults can 
keep learning they desire to. The old proverb, you cannot teach 
old dog new tricks, though having germ truth, has done incal- 
The first problem, then, Dr. Sandiford points out 
succeed getting adults desire learn. the field the fine arts, 
however, special problem immediately follows, least North 
America, and with our portion that region that are concerned 
the present time. 

This problem found our North American attitude toward the 
fine arts. reason our long accumulated experience from the 
beginning the pioneer days, the fine arts are habitually regarded 
special preserve for women. our society there prevails feeling, 
very often expressed words, that man who actively interested 
the arts meddling with something that essentially foreign his 
sex—in short, that has become Consequently, there are 
many men who really wish include the arts their serious programme 
adult learning but who are frightened from endeavor gratify 
their wish the fear doing something unmanly. This not the 
case Europe. Nor should the case here. Perhaps brief review 
the history our silly and harmful tradition would some good 
through revelation facts. great believer the power 
facts ultimately set wrong views right. 

The great majority our pioneers coming from Europe—I refer 
thus both the British Isles and the Continent—made clean break 
their cultural life. This break was especially conspicuous the case 
the arts. Musical instruments, statuary and paintings were baggage 
that were not thought of, and even thought of, were overwhelming 
encumbrance. The first task the pioneer was keep alive. 

the main, there was uniform division labour between man 
and woman. The women’s sphere—with certain variable exceptions, 


*Dick Gleadowe, Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parents, Chapter, 
The Visual Arts, Victor Gollancz, London, 1932, 783. 
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course—was the home. The man’s sphere was equally definite: clear. 
ing the forest, breaking the soil, erecting shelters, securing fuel and food 
and improving transportation. required practically all his time and 
energy. kept him away from his home for most his time. 
few men who had brought with them from Europe the love music 
and the means producing it, the love objects art and the 
ability even crude creative work, were too fatigued the close 
the day’s work gratify their love and give play their talent. 

Now, all know, the tasks the women were heavy too. But 
the fact that her scene labour was largely fixed one, the home, 
enabled her snatch few moments occasionally dabble music 
and the other arts. Thus, rightly wrongly, tradition grew up, 
the decades went by, that occupy one’s self with the things beauty 
was peculiarly efieminate. far our greatest hindrance the 
development the general population interest and activity the 
arts. only now beginning break down, partly reason our 
dawning realization that are suffering from terribly unbalanced 
life, partly because are wondering with some terror how are 
going spend our increasing leisure. are driven find out for 
ourselves what philosophy life that for centuries has enabled the 
men and women and children, the peasant, the workman, the gentry and 
the nobility Europe regard music, the visual arts, and the theatre 
among the chief necessities life. short, why they are 

satisfying answer—if there such thing satisfying answer 
question the realm esthetics—would require many volumes. 
The best can hope for few paragraphs give and get onlya 
few glimpses it, and maybe indirect glimpses that. 

The impulse create something artistic ancient mankind. 
native instinct, not artificial product sophisticated 
civilization. The cave paintings, bone-carvings and modelled stone 
objects prehistoric man are conclusive evidence this. Even these 
things were the products spare time—that is, leisure. plain 
that their untutored makers found making them satisfactory way 
occupying leisure time that make them became necessity. 
sure, there doubt that many drawings and objects had the 
practical purpose endeavouring obtain something magical 
means. But manifestly the dominating motive was greater than that; 
the enduring, universal beauty their lines, colours and contours 
proves that. The fact that these qualities still have charm for modern 
man demonstrates that creating them was fascinating delight for the 
artists who infused them into their products; simple words, that they 
loved their work. all know from experience have heard expounded 
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eloquent orators the salutary, inspirational effects love, whether 
persons things activities, upon the one who loves. There 
doubt that our earliest human ancestors, without formulating it, were 
fully aware that have artistic outlets for their energy, thought and 
feeling between the jobs which gave them their living, made life much 
more pleasant and wholesome that these outlets 
necessities. 

Nor this principle confined scuplture, painting, carving and 
allied arts. The most ancient mythologies teach that aboriginal 
peoples all over the world used instrumental and other music for the 
same purpose. person that interested would refer the twelve 
volumes The Mythology All Races.* Primitive races the 
Mediterranean basin who lived ages and ages before the recording 
the myths invented the simplest forms reed pipes and flutes order 
that the beautiful succession sounds produced upon them might make 
the lives the players happier and more worth living. are not 
left guess this, for Sicily, the Greek islands and the Balkan peninsula 
to-day these same rudimentary instruments are used peasant and 
shepherd for this puprose. The music they produce indispensable 
requirement simple rural life these regions. Little little from 
these simple instruments were evolved our modern wind instruments 
the class the flute, clarinet and oboe. Similarly the complicated 
music our day stage the gradual development the simple airs 
played upon pan-pipes, the reed flute and the like. not necessary 
for speak the evolution stringed instruments and their music; 
nor the human voice and singing. The purposes and the lines 
development these cases are just the same. 

The origin the drama also found that early age which long 
antedates what conceitedly call civilization, age which man 
commonly regarded being The play, the ballet, the mime, 
the opera the present era, are all lineal descendants the dramatic 
the imitative dances prehistoric societies various parts the 
earth. know that very often their performances was prompted 
the very practical desire obtain food and other necessities life 
magical means. But even after make this allowance must accept 
the evidence the numerous survivals primitive drama and 
dance that exist to-day many regions the world, that they were 
performed chiefly because they supplied absorbing pleasure, stirring 
recreation body and mind, and the means promoting social 
acquaintance, intercourse and solidarity. short, man his 
state danced and both silently and words, because 

*Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1916. 
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live without such activities. 

this point must run the risk seeming irrelevant, although 
not actually so. All the information that have derived from 
numerous sources concerning the early stages the human race 
indicates clearly that least music and the visual arts the part 
played men vastly exceeded that played women. the dramatic 
arts and the dance the evidence less decisive. definitely true, 
however, that men were just active women. all events, 
know that the drama early Greece the actors were all men even 
the feminine roles. Assuredly, then, absolutely natural that man 
should just interested and active the arts women. 
they are essential the health human beings individuals and 
communities, then the sooner get rid the old pioneer notion that 
the arts are unmasculine and beneath the dignity lordly man, the 
better for all. 

Another important point must also noted. altogether 
unlikely that primitive races had any theory whatsoever with which 
express the indispensableness the arts. They only knew they needed 
them and instinctively surrendered themselves 
enjoyment the arts to-day does not depend upon theory them. 
Indeed, more than moderate amount analysis kills the enjoyment 
they normally bring. The main thing abandon one’s self them 
and grasp the benefit they give. However, certain types mind require 
some explanation why they what they do. For such these 
venture offer few words. 

require the arts because they give free and beautiful medium 
which express those deep instinctive promptings which cannot 
interpreted words. Indeed, each the arts separate kind 
human language. sure, the spoken drama employs words, but 
words are not enough express the impulses that lie deep within the 
soul; words must supplemented the use beautiful and significant 
action. the language words discriminate between ideas and 
descriptions things with intense accuracy which not interrupted 
from time time becomes exhausting and nerve-wracking. That 
why study weariness the The stream this 
language words, uttered and written, needs damming back here and 
there along its course. The best dam the use other kinds 
languages, the languages inexactness—the arts. very real sense, 
though ngt wholly, the arts are inexact; but least the sense that 
each great work art must have marked element mystery about 
it, Mystery, course, inexactness; nevertheless can infinitely 
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more powerful means suggestion than the most painstaking 
exactness. these other languages also exercise kind dis- 
crimination, but our instruments are different, each language having 
its own. 

Music, for instance, has pitch, tone, modulation, melody, harmony, 
rhythm, differences volume and speed, and numerous other qualities, 
which singly countless combinations express feeling and impulses 
that cannot transferred exact terms. through our personal 
participation music say for ourselves things that are powerless 
speech. Likewise listening music hear its creator and 
its performer together saying something for which cannot said 
words. Participation always superior passive listening because 
enables say more about what our innermost souls and thereby 
gives the greatest return. 

with music with the visual arts, dancing and the drama. 
Painting, for example, has line, form, colour, shading, contrast, pro- 
portion, composition and many other elements. These various 
groupings are the vocabulary language that enables express 
emotions and sentiments and desires that can never condensed into 
words either written spoken. The power express feelings grows 
with experience, and the measure recreational release and healthful 
pleasure grows the same rate. Probably, to-day the theatre offers 
the greatest number and variety expressional outlets and means 
employing leisure sort compendium all the arts. 
addition acting itself presents opportunities for artistic lighting, 
appropriate and attractive costuming, scene-painting, invention and 
arrangement properties, dancing manifold types, all arts them- 
selves, addition stage-management and stage-direction. this 
field, painting and sculpture, personal participation immeasurably 
superior passive observation. But the latter immeasurably superior 
unremitting labour utter idleness. 

There one great blessing conferred the arts which strangely 
enough seldom mentioned. the greatest practical equalizer 
human lives that know. Obviously, impossible for all lives 
equal; there are always differences some kind. Occupation with 
the arts, especially with such forms community singing and the 
theatre, tends smooth out the inevitable inequalities and offer such 
compensations for lacking advantages that life becomes happy and joyous 

“Art man’s great contribution human living, and the beauty 
that creating transcends life itself, for conscious selection 
all the best life has 


*Arthur Pack, The Challenge Leisure, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1934, 192. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK DONE THE DAUGHTERS 
THE EMPIRE 


Wilhelmina Gordon 
National Educational Secretary, 182 Lowther Avenue, Toronto 


Adult Education has large share the work done Chapters 
the Order, although here, many other instances, has been 
approached through the education children. Before the War, when 
non-British immigrants were pouring into Western Canada, the 
Daughters the Empire tried help the small New Canadians 
know some those stories British and Canadian history which 
illustrate those finer characteristics which like consider 
Libraries were placed schools outlying districts; small, illustrated 
books, written simple English and not concerned with getting and 
spending, were given pupils; story-telling pictures were hung the 
walls. 

This work has spread, and has gone steadily. Often city 
Chapter has school list supplied school inspectors; 
many presents are sent the school and the pupils, but the library 
goes first. many places the books are used adults well 
children; the school becomes community centre. Sometimes gramo- 
phones have been sent, with records; these are not expensive they 
were before the radio became popular, and they have place which the 
radio cannot fill. 

During the past ten years travelling libraries have been sent to. 
most the Provinces from the head office the Order Toronto 
These libraries, costing about ten dollars each, have been forwarded 
from school school, returning occasionally the office have the 
worn-out books replaced. Sometimes these travelling libraries have 
served special purpose, notably New Brunswick, where our Pro- 
vincial Educational Secretary chose for them books needed 
Guides win the Book-lover’s Badge. 

After the War more attention was turned the individual, rather 
than the school, the unit. Money raised War Memorial was 
used for educational work, and large part has been spent provide 
bursaries Canadian universities for sons and daughters men killed 
permanently and seriously disabled overseas service. These 
bursaries have been awarded since 1920; the last are given this 
year. Already one hundred and twenty-four these young Canadians 
have taken university degree; they have become teachers, nurses, 
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lawyers, doctors, dentists, dietitians, business men and women. The 
value these bursaries was first $250.00 year for four years; soon 
was raised $300.00. Unless examinations are passed satisfactorily 
the bursary may any time discontinued, but this has seldom 
happened. 

For these bursaries both principal and interest the allotted sum 
are used, but part the War Memorial Fund has been set aside per- 
manently endow scholarships for graduate work, one for each Province. 
These scholarships, $1400.00 each, are awarded for one year, but the 
holder may once re-appointed. Seven men and two girls are now 
England, holding these scholarships, four Cambridge and five 
London; for the first time there are none Oxford. Sixty-eight men 
and women who have held these scholarships are now working Canada. 
Twenty are teaching universities, nineteen schools; one—Mr. 
Rive—is Canadian delegate Geneva; five others hold Government 
positions. There are three clergymen, eight lawyers—two them 
French-speaking,— two journalists, and several business. One man 
charge the Prince Edward Island libraries now administered 
the Provincial Government mentioned the bulletin which was prepared 
Dr. Tompkins and Miss Bateson and printed the March number 
Adult Learning. 


The War Memorial Bursaries have led similar bursaries, various 
amounts, given Provincial Chapters Primary Chapters. 
Sometimes money provided endow the bursary; sometimes certain 
amount given from year year. These bursaries have not been 
limited soldiers’ children; often they are awarded any student 
whom the Chapter especially interested. The Provincial Chapter 
Quebec gives bursaries students the two Agricultural Colleges; the 
Provincial Chapter Alberta helps teachers take special training for 
work outlying settlements. 

When the War Memorial was instituted 1919 the need was dis- 
cussed helping soldiers’ children complete their school training. 
was decided that this work could more effectively done locally than 
through central committee, personal attention and direction were 
needed. has been carried Primary and Municipal Chapters, 
notably Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Victoria, and 
Vancouver. The necessary money has been secured and administered 
various ways, but everywhere personal contact was established and 
maintained, and boys and girls were helped remain High School, 
Business College Vocational School, find work, when 
there would have been point sending them the university. 

This work, like that helping college students, has widened 
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include other than soldiers’ children. British Columbia the Chapters 
have provided text-books and paper and sometimes postage for those 
pupils outlying districts whom the Provincial Government has 
given instruction correspondence. Ontario, when 
been constantly mind, the Provincial Educational Secretary suggested 
plan for ‘‘educational relief’’, and her plan has been successfully carried 
out. Nova Scotia special link between Chapters and pupils has 
been made the who themselves 
Dr. Munro Chapter. The Provincial Chapter Quebec helped 
special committee send teachers the Labrador coast; later this work 
was taken over the Provincial Government. every 
Province the generosity Chapters regulated and directed the 
advice and co-operation teachers, inspectors, and officials the 
Department Education. 

The organization the Order has, indeed, proved singularly fitting 
for educational work. The Primary Chapter—a group ten more 
women girls—comes into direct contact with the teachers school 
its Parent-Teachers’ the Municipal Chapter—a committee 
representing three more Primary Chapters—consults the local School 
Board and inspector; the Provincial Chapter, through its Educational 
Secretary, close touch with the Provincial Department Education; 
the National Educational Secretary and her committee deal with pub- 
lishers, publish catalogues, import pictures, publish calendar, arrange 
correspondence between Canadian children and others within the 
Empire whose names are supplied the Victoria League, suggest 
plans work, and help organize and relate the work done the 
various Provinces. For example, particularly interesting competition 
each year arranged the Provincial Chapter Nova Scotia. 
one year children rural schools competed Local History Contest, 
securing their information much less from books than from talking 
old people the district. prize-winning paper was published 
Echoes, the magazine the Order; the original kept the Provincial 
Archives. For several years plays and pageants were asked for which 
could produced without difficulty rural schools; four the best 
have been published the National Chapter book sold for 
twenty-five cents; any these plays and pageants may produced 
without royalty. 

For some years number Chapters, particularly Saskatchewan, 
have been educating themselves studying subject group. 
Recently this practice has been systematized and suggested all 
Chapters Empire Study. has become one the most important 
parts the work the Order, with its own committee each Chapter 
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where the work has been undertaken. Its National Committee has 
prepared and published programmes, separately and Echoes, with 
detailed references available books. Less and less are members 
the Order content merely listen lectures; they are anxious study 
subject for themselves and discuss groups. This significant 
feature our Adult Education. 


EDUCATION AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
111 St. George Street, Toronto. 


About six months ago the Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene organized Division Education. The general purpose 
this Division stimulate co-operative endeavour between Educa- 
tionists and Mental Hygiene workers throughout Canada; and seeks 
this through several channels, such the publication pertinent 
scientific and professional articles and pamphlets, the organization 

study groups, conferences and lecture series, creating facilities for 
training personnel, participating local projects and surveys and 
conducting research investigations. 

The present article attempts indicate briefly the outlook and 
point view the Division and announce two enterprises that will 
will shortly bring themselves the notice teachers through 
publications. 

well known that the point view underlying Mental Hygiene 
activities the field Mental Disease has undergone considerable 
change. From the initial emphasis the need for humanitarian care 
and treatment the insane, the emphasis passed questions the 
prevention mental disorders, and hence the formulation 
conception positive mental health and the provision adequate 
mental health programmes all phases community work and service. 
These changing emphases reflect some the progress made the 
mental hygiene movement and the development public policies 
and opinions. 

Similarly the field Mental Hygiene related Education, 
notable change may clearly seen. Early efforts mental hygiene 
workers were directed towards analytical and critical survey educa- 
tional practices. The classroom organization, viewed directly under 
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the control the teacher, came for careful scrutiny, and practices 
that seemed contrary the mental hygienists’ view healthy develop. 
ment were severely criticized. Corporal punishment, trying force 
dull pupils into the same curricular mould bright pupils, motivation 
marks and rewards rather than intrinsic interest the school 
work itself, artificial restraints, lack social freedom and co-operation, 
were some the familiar points 
Typical research investigations were directed towards the clearer 
differentiation the outlook mental hygiene from that the typical 
classroom teacher. Thus Wickman took pains show that teachers 
from psychiatrists quite markedly the seriousness with which 
they regard various forms behaviour children. Teachers were more 
disturbed misdemeanours militating against the smooth running 
the classroom activities than they were day dreaming shyness, 
whereas the mental expert tended reverse the order seriousness, 

All this was very negative, though the time was probably useful. 
any case the educationist during recent years has reached the point 
where the outstanding criticisms launched against him longer apply. 
Individual differences children are more and more being recognized 
administrative organization; special classes and programmes have been 
set many places; sentiment against corporal punishment growing 
and education getting on, for the most part, without the use the 
strap. Enterprise and activity programmes are being instituted, and 
social attitudes, shyness and day-dreaming are regarded matters 
importance—probably more than academic achievement. least 
there real effort regard the child greater importance than the 
subject matter. 

This means that the confessions faith the educationist and 
the Mental Hygienist are now very similar. Practices often lag con- 
siderably behind expressed opinion, true. That inevitable. 
Ideal goals can approached only after lot painstaking effort and 
patient investigation. Similarity expressed aims, however, 
better basis for co-operation between Education and Mental 
working forward together partners the same enterprise—each with 
his own special background—the enterprise fostering the under- 
standing and direction the many-sided development the child. 

That classroom methods this present-day area are changing, and 
that this change reflects enriched point view Education, witness 
the article which follows. 

The author, Mr. Stanley Watson, Keel Street School, 
Toronto has built for himself enviable reputation, both educator 
and mental hygienist. 
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Much more search needed see exactly what the new point 
means actual practice. this search, the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene hopes contribute co-operation with educational 
authorities and teachers throughout the Dominion. some the 
initial avenues its contribution, the following indications are set forth: 

(a) magazine for teachers, Understanding the Child, will issued 
quarterly. This magazine was formerly published the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, under the editorial direction Dr. Henry 
Elkind. Its publication was discontinued 1935. The first number 
the new series will published early April, under editorial 
board sponsored the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
Canada and the United States. 

(b) manual for teachers will published during the coming 
summer. This manual will make available material that will assist 
teachers understanding the nature the child development and the 
problems frequently encountered the classroom. 

(c) bibliographic service has been established whereby teachers 
and research workers may obtain information concerning published 
results given topics the field. 

The Division Education will welcome any enquiries concerning 
these enterprises, other matters pertaining this field. 


THE ROLE THE TEACHER 


ow 


Stanley Watson, B.A., 
Principal Keel Street Public School, Toronto 


the man the street, the elementary school teacher still—even 
this year grace, 1937—a person who imparts information young 
children. Armed with book and the rod authority she stands for 
several hours day front aclass which she 
thought verbal process which the pupil participates but little. 
quantitative thing. Tommy learns great deal—or learns very 
little. “Teaching” consists stating what learned. 
ing” the process memorizing what the teacher When 
this can repeated verbatim, “in the pupil’s own 
this way the mind with information. 


from the April, 1936. 
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mation may used per se, its usefulness may consist merely the 
process its acquisition. the process sufficiently difficult the ming 

One cannot visualize the teacher without visualizing, also, 
children. Their needs are all the same. That why they are 
required learn the same things. Their capacities, too, are 
mately the same. That why they are all expected learn the same 
amount the same length time. 

Although the members the class are alike needs and capacities, 
they differ character. Some are innately good. They learn well, 
They behave well. They are industrious and they are successful. The 
best them are good that the contemplation their virtue gives 
one delicious pain the heart. The others are bad. They are the 
fly the ointment, thorn the flesh. They require (and receive) 
frequent correction, but they continue behave badly spite the 
rod. They are not industrious, and they are not successful. think 
them gives one pain the neck. 

Though the class homogenous unit for purposes instruction, 
not social contacts are between teacher and pupil 
only. Communication between pupils discouraged. 
offence, and takes place only furtively and stealth. Social contacts 
between pupils are limited the undirected activities the playground. 
Children must held check while school. not, they play. 
Play may tolerated when there serious work done, but 
must not allowed interfere with the serious business learning. 

The popular view, word, sees the teacher imparter 
dispenser justice, chastiser the wayward, rewarder the diligent, 
goading the sluggard unwilling effort. And counted unto her for 
good that she treats all children alike. 

The reality changes—the legend persists. But how has the picture 
our friend, the man the street, spends day the 
classroom modern teacher, may somewhat bewildered 
what sees. The room may appear very much appeared the 
days his youth—blackboards the walls, rows desks fastened 
the floor. But the atmosphere the place will unfamiliar, and 
will surprised the industry which sees. 

The teacher not boy showing the class 
number pictures which has brought from are pictures 
voleanoes. This one, explains, Japan. The white the top 
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snow. volcano high mountain and has snow all the 
vear round. The Japanese call this mountain Fujiyama. They like 
the shape and have drawn many their pictures. Here 
Hawaii, and this one New Zealand. Here another 
one called Popocatapetl. The names these volcanoes are richly 
enjoyed. especially appreciated. 

girl tells about volcano Italy. Her father told her about 
last night dinner. long time ago buried two cities. Her father 
had book about it, and brought the book school. She 
read all the book—it too big—but she found where tells 
about the ashes and the lava flowing down the sides. She reads this 
bit the others and they listen with rapt attention. 

third pupil contributes the information that there book the 
classroom library that tells how volcanoes work. There water under 
the ground. gets hot that the water turns into steam, and the 
mountain blows up. volunteers get the book and find the place. 

All this enthusiasm about volcanoes has not come about chance. 
part ordered and well-considered plan. has been inspired 
the teacher. arises from story about the eruption Mt. Pelee 
which she read the class few days before. pupils were 
interested the time that they had eagerly accepted her suggestion 
building volcano paper-pulp the sand-table. 

The visitor sees the class work. The project seems 
expanded somewhat. While one group are modelling the volcano, 
another group are painting lurid pictures volcanoes eruption. 
long strip building paper stretched along one side the room and 
some boys and girls are painting with coloured chalks. Two boys are 
making labels put collection rocks. boy with 
mind making series diagrammatic drawings the 
showing the thing various stages eruption. 
has enlisted the aid several others assist him. 

The whole made into exhibition which parents and friends 
may view when complete. small group girls are writing 
from they will perform that time. 
When the enterprise nears completion, letters invitation will sent. 

This teacher not imparter She is, rather, 
thinking for the class, presenting the results her thought 
ized Her business, she sees it, provide inspiration and 
material—and see that the supply neither fails. Yet she 
rather than When comes the execution the activity 
she has inspired, she steps out the picture. She offers suggestion 
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and help only where required, thus proffering for the 
satisfaction ‘‘felt The modern teacher longer thinks 
She knows the futility children things that have 
present value for them, however highly their future value may 
estimated. She concerned with the development qualities self. 
reliance, initiative and insight, and with the growth 
attitude learning. this end, only ideas and procedures that 
bearing the child’s activities body mind have 
her programme. 

This changing role the teacher presents many problems that 
out for solution. mind must divested mechanical 
ceptions the nature learning. Learning, conceived terms the 
and the ‘‘bond”’ inconsistent with education 
terms activity and experience. requires direction. 
for the sake futile going, for the sake 
going, with place go. Experience? course—but what 
ences, and what What are the activities the 
How attitude learning engendered? What the place 

the teacher former generation was means 
end. The was orderly and quiet classroom which 
could proceed, and take place without distraction. 
The purpose ‘‘good conduct” was fulfilled when this desirable con- 
dition was achieved. secure this desired end, repressive and coercive 
employing fear its basal motive, when was 
approved. was revolt against this conception 
revived the negative doctrine ‘‘complete freedom”’ with all its sterile 
cruelty. the child the task selecting his own courses 
action before had arrived awareness their consequences, 
remote immediate, was substitute one harshness for another. The 
child looked the adult for direction and guidance; was offered 
asked for bread; was given the air. 

preserves the proper balance between what consistent with the 
the individual and what society may rightly demand from each its 
members—is end consciously striven for. the outset, the 
nature the child’s social behaviour prescribed and dictated. 
grows his power discriminate between courses action, his 
ability take the responsibility for what does, his readiness 
make wise use freedom extended, prescriptions and 
are removed, one one. The teacher designs that the pupil 
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learn self-direction, self-control, and co-operation with his fellows. The 
development these qualities requires their practice situations that 
demand their exercise, and the modern teacher makes purposeful use 
such situations they arise. 

The modern teacher can longer regard the children she teaches 
sees them rather individuals, each with his own 
needs served, his own capacities developed, his own tastes 
and interests respected and fostered. the teacher’s 
changing role offers its greatest challenge. The challenge cannot 
net the blind application pedagogical abstractions 
excellent. met only understanding the child. 


however 
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development particular interest our readers Canada 
the work the Avoncroft College for rural workers. Canada 
education rural districts England has lagged far behind education 
the cities and towns. The reasons are not far seek. The rural 
worker has longer hours labour, and result has not been urgent 
his demands for further education. And there addition the 
problem transportation and assembly. This particularly true ina 
country with scattered population Canada. number plans 
for adult schools for rural workers are now being considered different 
parts Canada. Most these projects have mind adaptation 
the Danish Folk School Canadian uses. therefore timely 
consider the experiment now carried Avoncroft. The College 
was founded 1925 and situated about miles from Birmingham 
the county Worcestershire. The object the College prepare 
rural workers for wider social interests and activities well provide 
technical instruction agriculture. The experiment the only one 
its kind England and probably Western Europe, and unlike 
the Folk High Schools Denmark that the curriculum includes 
vocational training well subjects general cultural interest such 
Literature, History, Economics, Current Events, etc. 

All the subjects taught are approached from the outlook the man 
who has been brought the farm. Literature, for example, dealt 
with first the literature rural life and thorough study made 
those writers whose theme has been nature and the life the countryside. 
History studied from the point view the history agriculture 
and the people engaged it, and Economics begins with the economic 
operations everyday agricultural life. the other hand technical 
agriculture treated such way show its relation with, and 
dependence upon, the life the nation whole. 

unique feature the curriculum period half hour 
the beginning every morning the week, which students and 
all meet together for the discussion some subject importance outside 
the ordinary scheme studies. Every member the college tum 
introduces the whole assembly, either short reading 
original essay, some subject which thinks would useful 
discuss. After the reading, the subject thrown open general dis 
cussion, and everyone liberty contribute his own views 
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There censorship either the subject for discussion the 
discussion itself. Any subject, whether religion, politics, morals, 
economics other matters, may introduced and anyone may say 
exactly what thinks. This period discussion has the advantage 


introducing the minds students many the difficult and pressing 
nada problems life, whilst also enables them see how many-sided 
these problems may be, and how important consider them from 
other points view than their own. Old students frequently say that 
gent they consider this period one the most useful the whole 
the curriculum. 
ina “In addition the subjects intellectual study, all the students 
given woodwork and mechanics, and students also take part the 
ordinary work some department the farm, either connection 
with the dairy herd the glass-house and horticultural section, 
llege the poultry department. This practical work threefold importance. 
the first place, essential that agriculture should studied 
pare practice well theory. the second, gives opportunity for 
useful physical exercise the day’s routine. Thirdly, value 
one corrective too narrowly intellectual outlook education, and gives 
opportunity those students who find intellectual studies difficult 
udes show their skill manual operations. 
such “To make the whole curriculum more intelligible the reader, 
may useful outline typical day’s work the College. Before 
man breakfast, certain amount necessary routine work the farm 
small number the students turn; the remainder begin the 
daily routine nine with the discussion period already referred 
side. to. From nine twelve-thirty the morning occupied all 
lectures and discussion. The afternoons, from two 
omic four winter and from two five o’clock the summer, are 
nical devoted practical work the workshops and the farm. This 
private study and the writing essays and notes. During this period 
the students also have the opportunity meeting their tutors small 
staff groups three four and discussing more intimately than during 
tside lectures the subjects which they are especially interested which 
turn they find most difficult. The latter part the evening free, though 
students themselves, other social activities. 
“The value the College best seen, not much the ideals with 
which was founded the results has had the lives the 


students who have passed through it. nearly twelve years have now 
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passed since the first student came into residence, and over two 
hundred have now passed through its doors, possible make some 
estimate this influence. One the first things noted that 
the nine months’ period which student spends residence 
time during which can consider the problems his own life way 
which has never been able when engaged the daily struggle 
for living. His wider education and the subjects which 
together with his tutors and fellow students all help this end. The 
College staff, too, during the session, are able get know the students 
sufficiently intimately able judge their individual qualities and 
capabilities and advise them about their future. The career which 
they follow after life is, therefore, partly the result the education 
the College, coupled with the opportunity they have had look 
beyond the immediate present and consider their lives wider 
setting. few students have shown marked intellectual ability, and 
have been able pursue their studies further after leaving Avoncroft, 
and obtain administrative and advisory posts agriculture. Others, 
through the greater knowledge and confidence they have gained, 
together with their wider outlook agricultural problems, have gone 
more responsible posts the practical side the industry. The 
majority, however, have returned positions agriculture very similar 
those which they left entering the College. should once 
stated here that the primary object Avoncroft not train men for 
more highly paid positions, though obvious that the education they 
receive does, fact, make them more capable men their own work. 
The most satisfactory result the College course that has opened 
the minds the students the wider problems life which surround 
them, both workers their own industry, citizens, and members 
the large human family which consists other nations besides 
own. This the result which old students themselves confess has been 
greatest value them, and this which justifies the work the 
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you know what Canadians are producing 
each year the form Poetry, Drama and 
General Literature? 
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survey all significant literary work 
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